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THE THREE DREAMS OR "DREAM-BREAD" STORY. 

BY PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM. 

In the "Disciplina Clericalis," Petrus Alphonsi, a Spanish Jew who 
was baptized in 1106, relates the following story: — 

Two burghers and a simple peasant, on their way to Mecca, found them- 
selves with no food except enough flour to make a single small loaf of bread. 
The two burghers took counsel together how they might cheat their com- 
panion of his share, and proposed that whichever of the three should have 
the most wonderful dream while the bread was baking should have the loaf 
all to himself. Thinking thus to deceive the peasant, they placed the 
dough in the ashes and lay down to sleep. But the peasant saw through 
their trick, arose and ate the loaf when it was half baked, and lay down 
again. Then one of the burghers, as though frightened by his dream, 
awoke and called the other. "What's the matter?" - — "I've had a wonder- 
ful dream. Two angels opened the gates of heaven and brought me before 
the Lord." — "That is a splendid dream," replied the other; "but I 
dreamed that two angels came, clove the earth asunder, and took me into 
hell." The peasant heard all this, but nevertheless pretended to be asleep. 
The burghers, however, who were taken in by their own trick (decepti et 
decipere volentes), called him to wake up. "Who is calling me?" he cried 
in great terror. "Have you come back?" — "Where should we come back 
from?" — "Why, I just had a dream in which I saw two angels take one 
of you and open the gates of heaven and lead him before the Lord; then 
two angels took the other of you, opened the earth, and led him into hell. 
And when I saw this, I realized that neither of you would return, so I got 
up and ate the bread." 1 

This story of the biter bit is, like so many stories, as old as the hills, 
and yet current still, in one form or another, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Since its appearance among the animal tales of the East, 
it has been through many vicissitudes and has served many purposes ; 
but the nature of mankind does not change greatly with the centuries, 
and this little anecdote seems to have retained a certain interest and 

1 Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis (ed. A. Hilka and W. Soderhjelm, Helsingfors, 
1911 [Acta Soc. Scient. Fennicae, 38 : No. 4]), p. 27 (XIX. "Exemplum de duobus 
burgensibus et rustico"). The same text, without apparatus, in Carl Winter's Sammlung 
mittellateinischer Texte. I regret that the volume which is to contain the notes to 
Hilka and Soderhjelm's edition has not appeared. For a full bibliography of Petrus and 
the various editions of the Disciplina cf. Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des Ouvrages 
Arabes (Liege, 1905), 9 : 1 et seq. The earliest edition was by Labouderie, for the 
Society des Bibliophiles (Paris, 1824), and contained, besides the Latin text, the twelfth- 
century prose and the thirteenth-century verse translations into French mentioned on 
p. 384 below. The edition of F. W. V. Schmidt (Berlin, 1827) has valuable notes. On 
Petrus see also Menendez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela (Madrid, 1905), 1 : xxxvii et seq. 
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value, both for its clever illustration of the turning worm and for its 
moral application. Petrus himself, though a poor Latinist, was a 
man of considerable understanding. "Fragilem etiam hominis esse 
consideravi complexionem," says he in the prologue of his work, 
"quae ne taedium incurrat, quasi provehendo paucis et paucis in- 
struenda est; divitiae quoque eius recordatus, ut facilius retineat, 
quodammodo necessario mollienda et dulcificanda est; quia et ob- 
liviosa est, multis indiget quae oblitorum faciant recordari. Propterea 
ergo libellum compegi, partim ex proverbiis philosophorum et suis 
castigationibus, partim ex proverbiis et castigationibus Arabicis et 
fabulis et versibus, partim ex animalium et volucrum similitudinibus." 
And this libellus with its thirty-odd tales is one of the main inlets of 
Arabic — and therefore Indian and Persian — stories into the West. 
The simplest and perhaps the earliest form of the "dream-bread" 
story contains neither dream nor loaf. We begin — like the musing 
organist, doubtfully and far away — with the very ancient fable of 
the oldest animal, and bespeak the reader's suspension of disbelief 
until we can resolve the dissonance. The original "form of this fable 
is probably found in the 'Culla Vagga' portion of the Vinayapitaka, 
one of the oldest parts of the Buddhist books, which Professor Cowell 
thinks can hardly be later than the third century B.C." l 

Long ago a partridge, a monkey, and an elephant lived inharmoniously 
together in a great banyan-tree. It occurred to them that if they knew 
which of them was the eldest they could honor and obey him. So they 
asked one another what were the oldest things they could remember. The 
elephant recalled walking over the banyan-tree when it was so small it 
did not reach his belly. The monkey said when he was young he used to 
sit on the ground and eat the topmost shoots of the tree. "In yonder 
place," said the partridge, "was a great banyan whose fruit I once ate and 
voided it, and from the seed sprang this tree." The others then agreed 
the partridge was the eldest. They obeyed and honored him, and he 
admonished them in the five moral duties. 8 

1 W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions (Edinburgh and London), 2 : 91. The 
same material is found also in Clouston's The Book of Sindibad (Appendix : 217 et seq.). 
I am indebted to Clouston for much of my Oriental matter. 

! Compare Upham, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, 3 : 292, for the same 
fable (GSttinger Gelehrter Anzeiger, 1857, p. 1772). The following (from Gottinger 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, /. c: Memoires sur les contrees occidentals, traduits du Sanscrit en 
Chinois, en l'an 648, par Hiouen-Thsang, et du Chinois en Francais par M. Stanislas Julien) 
is a simpler and perhaps still older version: In the time when the Tathagata lived the 
life of a Bodhisatva, when he saw the people of his generation did not observe the tradi- 
tions, he took the form of a bird, and, approaching a monkey and a white elephant, 
asked them, "Which of you saw this holy fig-tree first? " The two began to debate, and 
finally adjusted themselves to their rank according to their relative ages. The effect of 
this spread, until all men, both lay and clergy, followed their example. — For another 
variant, adding a hare to the other three, cf. Clouston, Popular Tales, 2 : 92 (note 2). 
Clouston gives other Sanscrit variants, and also quotes from Cowell, "The Legend of the 
VOL. XXX. — NO. 117. — 25 
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We approach much nearer the story of the "Three Dreams" with 
a Mongolian version of the above fable, in which a wolf and a fox take 
a skin full of fat to the top of a mountain. "There is not enough for 
both of us," says the fox, "and it cannot be divided. Let one of us 
eat the whole." — "But which of us?" asks the wolf. "The elder," 
answers the fox. "When I was young," says the wolf, lying, "Mount 
Sumern was only a clot of earth in a bog, and the ocean was only a 
puddle." Whereupon the fox begins to weep, because (he explains) 
he once had two cubs, and the youngest was just the wolf's age. 1 

A more elaborate tale from the Introduction of the "Sindibad 
Namah" — a poetical version, written in Persian a.d. 1375, of the 
"Book of Sindibad," which is as old as the tenth century — makes 
the transition practically complete. 

Two intimate friends, an old wolf and a fox, travelling together, were 
joined by a camel. They went on for a long time through a desert, their 
only food a pumpkin. At length, tired, parched, and hungry, they came 
to a pool, set forth their pumpkin, and after much discussion decided it 
should go to the eldest. Said the wolf: "Indian, Tajik, and Turk know 
that my mother bore me a week before God created heaven and earth, time 
and space. Therefore I have the best right to the pumpkin." — "Yes," 
said the fox, " I was standing by and lit the taper the night you were born." 
Hearing these speeches, the camel bent forward and snapped up the pump- 
kin, saying, " It is impossible to conceal a thing so manifest as this, — that 
with such a neck and haunches and back as mine, it was neither yesterday 
nor last night that my mother bore me." * 

Oldest Animals," in Y Cymrodor, October, 1882. In the Mabinogion, Arthur's mes- 
sengers in search of Mabon, son of Modron, go to the ousel, then to the stag, the owl, the 
eagle, and the salmon (cf. Lady Guest's ed., London, 1842, 4 : 297 et seq.). A note, p. 361, 
refers to the same tradition in Davydd ap Gwilym's Yr Oed, in which there are only three 
animals. Because three is the usual number in the Orient, Cowell thinks Davydd's 
version is the older. Compare also another Welsh story in Ausland, 1857, No. 17, p. 398. 
— Professor Archer Taylor of Washington University, to whose invaluable aid this article is 
greatly indebted, sends me the following additional references on Sending to the Older 
or Oldest: Folklore, 1 : S°4t 20 : 243; Folk-lore Journal, 1 : 318; Jahresbericht liber die 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie, 10 : 129; Germania, 37: 
363; Zs. d. Vereins fur Volkskunde, 7 : 207; Bolte und Polfvka, Anmerkungen, 2 : 400; 
Rhys, Cymmrodorion, 1896; Asbj0rnsen og Moe, Norske Folke-Eventyr, Kj0benhavn, 
1876, No. S, "Den syvende Far i Huset," p. 21; D. H. Hyde, Legends of Saints and Sin- 
ners, p. 56; W. M. Parker, Na Daoine Sidhe (Gaelic Fairy Tales), Glashu, 1908, pp. 
34-39; J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1900), p. 64; R. Basset, Nouveaux contes berberes (Paris, 1897), No. 76, pp. 30-31; 
Belkassen ben Sedira, Cours de langue kabyle, pp. ccxxiii-ccxxiv; Chauvin, Bibliographic 
7:61, (note 4); Hahn, Griech- und Albanesische Marchen, No. 15 (Am. J. Philology, 

37:4iS). 

1 Clouston, Popular Tales, 2 : 93-94; variants, p. 94 (note 1); and cf. Belkassen ben 
Sedira, reference on p. 379, note 2, above. 

1 Asiatic Journal, 35 (1841) : 175. Compare Chauvin (op. cit., 8 : 73 [No. 40]; and 
pp. 1 et seq.) for the different versions of the Sindibad. The Introduction, which contains 
this story, does not appear in the earlier extant versions. Clouston (The Book of Sindi- 
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A similar story of a camel, a steer, and a goat, who find a bit of 
grass that each wants to eat, occurs in Volume 6 of the "Mesnewi" 
of the thirteenth-century Persian poet Dschelaleddin Rumi; 1 and in 
another volume (2 : 288, No. lvi) there is a still closer parallel to the 
exemplum of Petrus in the story of a Moslem, a Christian, and a Jew. 

A Moslem, a Christian, and a Jew were travelling together, and on the 
way they found a ducat. Since they could not agree how to divide it, 
the Jew suggested that they buy some flour, butter, and sugar, and make a 
sort of halwa, or cake, that they all could eat. The others agreed; but 
when the halwa was finished, the Jew said: "Now we shall quarrel over the 
larger and smaller portions. I think it is better that we go to sleep, and 
allow whichever of us has the most beautiful dream to eat the whole cake." 
The other two agreed to this also. But while they were asleep, the Jew ate 
the halwa all himself. When they awoke, the Moslem told how the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a vision, had led him into Paradise, and had shown 

bad) conjectures that the Sindibad Namah may "more faithfully reflect the Book of 
Sindibad than the older texts" (p. Hi). Certainly the story of the camel, the wolf, and 
the fox, may be assumed to be older than the Sindibad Namah. 

What appears to be a weakened form of this tale is given by Decourdemanche from a 
Turkish text of the Sindibad, translated from the Persian about the middle of the six- 
teenth century (Revue des Traditions Populaires, 14 [1899] : 325-327). The story is 
told in considerable detail. The three animals have a bit of bread which they decide to 
award to the one who proves his general superiority. Each makes his boast in turn; 
then the camel raises his head, and says, "A person of my build is by nature purer of 
soul than a being of proud and envious spirit, even though of intelligent actions." And the 
others accept his argument and adjudge him the bread 1 

Somewhat analogous is "Le plus menteur des trois" given by R. Basset ("Contes et 
legendes arabes," No. CCXXI) in Revue des Traditions (Populaires, 14 (1899) : 291. 
Three persons found a ducat (din&r), and instead of sharing it they agreed to award it 
to the one who could tell the biggest lie. "My father was a perfumer," commences one, 
"and from an egg that he bought a magnificent cock was hatched. When it grew up, my 
father packed his perfumes in a valise and went about the town on the cock's back. But 
one day the cock was wounded, a veterinary recommended a kind of date to be applied 
to the wound, and soon a palm-tree grew up on the cock's back. In order to get the dates 
the neighbors threw bricks into the tree; the dates fell, but the bricks remained until 
a small valley was formed, which my father ploughed with a pair of oxen and sowed to 
melons. When these were ripe, I cut one of them open, but in doing so lost my knife. 
So, attaching a string to my waist, I descended into the melon. There I found three 
persons walking about, and asked them if they had seen my knife; they had spent ten 
days there looking for their camels, but they had seen no knife. I then returned to my 
rope and ascended." The others said: "Take the ducat. There never was a greater 
liar than you." — There is a very curious variant of this story in R. M. Dawkins, Modern 
Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916), p. 535. 

Compare also FF Communications 2 : 21 (No. 95 A): "Three fellows tell lies in such 
a way that each is confirmed by the next one's." — Grundtvig, Danske Folkeaventyr , 
3 (1883): 152. — See, further. Revue des Traditions Populaires, 7: 188, note 2 and 
references. 

1 Mesnewi, 6 : 310, No. lxii. Compare Hammer-Purgstall, Bericht fiber den zu Kairo 
in J. d. H.1251 (1835) in sechs Foliobanden erschienen tflrkischen Commentar des Mesnewi 
Dschelaleddin Rumis, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 7 : 705. 
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him the splendors thereof. He continued with a long description of the 
roses, the pleasant odors, the milk and honey, the beautiful boys, and the 
houris with black eyes and eternal youth. "That is magnificent!" cried 
the Jew; "you would have deserved to eat the halwa." The Christian 
then related how the Lord Jesus appeared to him and for his sins damned 
him to hell; and he described most vividly the torments he saw there. 
"That is a very interesting dream," said the Jew, "and one not unworthy 
of the halwa. But, my friends, Moses appeared to me and said, 'One of 
thy companions is in Paradise, and the other is in hell, whence there is no 
return; eat, therefore, the halwa, that it may not spoil.' And this counsel 
I followed faithfully." 

From the Persian this story was probably translated into Arabic 
in the "Nozhat el Odaba," a collection of witty and diverting tales 
from various sources. 1 It may be conjectured that it was this very 
tale, or a closely similar variant of it, that Petrus Alphonsi made over 
into the exemplum of the two burghers and the peasant. But there 
is another version which Petrus may have known and adapted, — 
that of Judas and the goose, related in the Huldreich redaction of the 
"Toldoth Jeschu." 2 

On the journey from Rome to Jerusalem, Jesus, Peter, and Judas stopped 
at a small inn, and mine host had only one goose to offer his three guests. 
Jesus then took the goose and said, "This is verily not sufficient for three 
persons; let us go to sleep, and the whole goose shall be his who shall have 
the best dream." Whereupon they lay down to slumber. In the middle 
of the night Judas arose and ate the goose. When morning came, the three 
met, and Peter said, "I dreamed I sat at the foot of the throne of Almighty 
God." And to him Jesus answered, "I am the son of Almighty God, and 
I dreamed thou wert seated near me; my dream is therefore superior to 
thine, and the goose shall be mine to eat." Then Judas said, "And I, 
while I was dreaming, ate the goose." And Jesus sought the goose, but 
vainly, for Judas had devoured it. 

On the relationship of the "Nozhat el Odaba" version and Petrus's 
"De duobus burgensibus et rustico," Gaston Paris expressed some 
doubt. "On a cru voir la [in the 'Nozhat el Odaba'] la forme primi- 
tive de ce recit, extraordinairement repandu au moyen age, et on a 
juge que cette forme primitive 6tait juive; mais l'une et l'autre con- 
clusion sont tres douteuses." 3 Certainly the conduct of the Jew here 
is typical of his race's emphasis on terrestrial rather than future re- 
wards. But Paris was hardly justified in reasoning that the story 

1 Hammer, Rosenol, 2 : 303 (No. 180). Other stories in this collection later became 
current in western Europe. — The above summary is based on the Arabic version. A 
more accurate translation than Hammer's is given by R. Basset, Contes et legendes 
arabes, No. CCCCLXXXV, "Le meilleur reve " (Revue des Traditions Populaires, IS 
[1900] : 668 et seq.), from MS. fonds arabe No. 3594. fol. 123, of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

* Historia Jeschuae Nazareni (Leyden, 1703), p. 51. From one point of view, this 
version may be regarded as a Jewish parody of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand. 

» Gaston Paris, Poesie du moyen age, Ilieme S erie, p. 139. 
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could not have been of Jewish origin, because the Jews who must have 
written it lived after the advent of Mohammedanism, and therefore 
believed in a future life; for there is nothing in the action of the Jew 
who ate the halwa to preclude such a belief. He saw an opportunity 
to outwit his companions, and he took it. As is the case with all 
similar transactions, — not to speak it profanely, — religion does not 
enter the question. Again, Paris was probably right in feeling that 
this tale was not designed to glorify unreservedly the man who duped 
the others, though, as will appear later, the middle ages saw it dif- 
ferently, but he should not support his opinion by reference to the 
version in which the leading r61e is assigned to Judas, "qu'ils [the 
Jews] n'ont nullement voulu rehabiliter." For the whole "Toldoth 
Jeschu" has Judas for its hero; his function is to overcome Jesus and 
to glorify the Jews. 

As between the Persian-Arabic version, however, and the Judas 
version, the former is, I think, a rather better story, and is much 
closer to the form Petrus gave it in the " Disciplina Clericalis." 1 The 
Judas version has a rather ad-hoc air, as though the tale of how a 
clever Jew got the best of a Moslem and a Christian had been worked 
over to give another instance of how Judas outwitted Jesus and one 
of his followers. There is nothing to indicate which developed first 
in point of time; but the presence of the one version in the work of 
Rumi, and the absence of the other from the earlier redactions of the 
"Toldoth," lends favor to the hypothesis that the Judas version is a 
later adaptation. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
Petrus was not acquainted with both, — with the latter during the 
years before his conversion to Christianity; and with the former, in 
his capacity of Arabic scholar, interested, as his work plainly shows, 
in all sorts of Oriental stories that could be made into moral or 
ethical examples. 

The little book that Petrus "put together" in Latin in the early 
years of the twelfth century won an immediate and enduring popu- 
larity. The latest editors have traced sixty-three manuscripts con- 
taining the whole or portions of the " Disciplina Clericalis," from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, — sixteen in Germany, fourteen in 
England, thirteen in France, and the rest in Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, and Sweden. 2 Moreover, in the thir- 
teenth century the work was turned into elegiac couplets. 8 

1 Clouston says, "If Alphonsus adapted his story from the above, — and it is not 
unlikely that he was acquainted with the ' Toldoth Jesu ' before he became a convert to 
Christianity, — it must be allowed that he greatly improved upon his model." — Popular 
Tales, p. 89, note i. 

2 Compare Introduction to the Hilka-Soderhjelm edition. 

3 Edited in part by J. Stalzer, Stucke der Disciplina Clericalis des Petrus Alfonsi in 
lateinischen Versen der Berliner Handschrift Diez, B 28 (in Dritter Jahresbericht desk. k. 
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Translations were equally numerous. 1 At the end of the twelfth 
century the "Disciplina Clericalis" was translated into French prose. 
In the thirteenth century there were two French-verse translations. 
From a lost French rendering in prose we have a Picard version of 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, a French version of the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and a Gascon version (earlier called 
Catalan) of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. Two 
fifteenth-century manuscripts of the Bibliotheque Nationale contain 
a free rendering of four of Petrus's exempla, independent of the French 
prose rendering of the whole "Disciplina." 2 A prose translation 
was made by LeGrand d'Aussy. 3 Steinhowel translated parts of the 
"Disciplina" in his ^Esop;* and separate tales have occasionally 
been translated by others. An old Spanish translation, besides the 
"Libro de los enxemplos," was noted by Amador de los Rios. 5 
Gering mentions a fourteenth-century Icelandic rendering, now lost. 6 

Staats Realgymnasiums in Graz) . No. xiii (pp. 28-30) is De tribus sociis, duobus diuitibus 
et uno paupere. The early part of the story is slow moving; but after the rustic eats the 
cake (a little before the middle of the prose version, about two-fifths from the end of the 
metrical version), the narrative is condensed, so that the two dreams occupy only a distich 
each. The final speech of the rustic, however, is greatly amplified. When he learns that 
his companions have "returned," he says, "I will tell you my dream: — 

"Inprudens obdormieram; dum dormio uidi 

Maxima; quidquid id est, gloria uestra fuit. 
E uobis unus migrauit in atria caeli, 

Illic angelicae constituere manus. 
E uobis reliquus baratri descendit ad ima: 

Quis neget, angelicas id potuisse manus? 
Haec equidem uidi nee spes fuit inde reuerti; 

Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 
Disposui partes nee erat, qui tollere uellet ; 

Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 
Exul clamam, sed frustra clamo remotis; 

Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 
Edi, quod superest; Mech perueniamus eundo. 

Aut eras aut hodie perficiemus iter." (vv. 61-74.) 

1 The most important references are in Chauvin, I. c. See also G. Paris, Litterature 
francaise au moyen age (4th ed., ipop), p. 300. 

* Compare Hilka-SSderhjelm, 2 : 54 and p. xiv. The Gascon version is edited by 
J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1908). 

5 Fabliaux et Contes (Paris, 1779; 3d ed., 1829): Les deux bourgeois et le villain, 2 : 
393. LeGrand was translated into English by G. L. Way and G. Ellis (London, 1796- 
1800; new ed., 1815). German translation of LeGrand, Halle u. Leipzig, 1797. Douce 
made an Analysis of Petrus Alphonsus for Ellis, Metrical Romances, pp. 39 el seq. 

* See below, p. 391. 

« Hist. crit. de la lit. espafiola, 2 : 294 (No. 2); Chauvin, 9 : No. 22*. 

* Hugo Gering, Islendzk .(Eventyri (Halle, 1882), 1 : xii, and cf. 2 : 139. Af tveimr 
burgeisum ok kotkarli (1 : 192-194) is a modem translation (1690). The same story was 
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The earliest separate version of the " Three- Dreams " story that I 
have found is in elegiac couplets in a Vatican manuscript of the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries. 1 From the point of view of style 
and narrative technic, it is the most remarkable, not to say astonishing, 
of all the versions. The author was something of a humanist, but 
hardly, one may suppose, a story-teller by native gifts. There is no 
direct evidence that he drew from the work of Petrus. He may have 
known it through oral tradition; for, in showing that Jacques de 
Vitry did not make use of Petrus as a source, Goswin Frenken has 
pointed out how the tales of the "Disciplina Clericalis" became 
current among the folk very early. 2 The story begins, — 

Consocii, quid? — Iter rapiamus. — Quid placet? — Ire 
Ad sacra. — Quando? — Modo. — Prope. — Fiat ita. 
Addatis peram lateri. — Ecce. — Crucem scapulo. — Ecce. 

— Et baculum manibus. — Ecce. — Venite, bene est. 
Imo male est. — Quid abest? — Expensa. — Quid ergo 

In gremio portas? — Ecce tot. — Hoc nihil est. 
Ohe! moram facimus; jam sol declinat; eundum est 

Quam citius; procul est urbs; stimulate gradus. 
Sed quis ad hospitium prior ibit? — Si placet, ibo. 

— Sed placet; ergo praei, plus pede namque potes; 
Fert bene. Pracedit solus; soli remanemus, 

Jamque referre licet quidquid utrique libet. 

The rustic comes back with only a little food ; and all three make the 
usual pact. 

Sed sint urbani cum semper in urbe dolosi, 
Suspicor in sociis non nihil esse doli, 

comments the peasant to himself — 

Tutius est etenim ventris sedare furorem 
Et removere famem quam retinere fidem. 

Then the first urbanus tells his dream of beholding the signs of the 
zodiac, the motions, cycles, and epicycles of the spheres, and the 
whiteness of the moon, — 

Singula quid numerem? Sed singula quis numerabit? 
Ut breviter dicam, non rediturus eram. 

translated, under the title " Underliga drOmmar," from Isl. iEvent., by Gustaf Cederschiold 
(" Medeltidsberattelser," in Nyare Bidrag till Kannedom om de Svenska Landsmalen, 

V: 6 : 53-S4)- 

1 MS. 344 of the Library of Queen Christina. Published by Wattenbach in Anzeiger 
fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, 1875, col. 343; and by Haureau in Notices et extraits, 
29 (part 2) : 324. Immediately preceding this tale in the manuscript is another by the 
same author and in the same manner, — De tribus sociis (Haureau, XXXI). 

2 Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Miinchen, 1914), pp. 38-41. 
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The other had had a horrible dream of the Fates and the Furies, of 
Tityus, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, — 

Vidi quam multas, vidi puduitque videre 

Claustrales dominas femineosque viros. 
Singula quid numerem? Sed singula quis numerabit? 

Ut breviter dicam, non rediturus eram. 
— Haec vidi et libum, quia neuter erat rediturus, 

Feci individuum quod fuit ante genus. 

The brevity and phrasing of the peasant's final reply are certainly 
well conceived. As Haureau says, "le paysan, ayant dupe les deux 
clercs, les raille en bon logicien." This is our humanist's contribution 
to the story; and for its sake we are almost bound to forgive him his 
jockey style and his cheap attempt at vivacity and sprightliness, 
besides a false quantity or two. 

The next appearance of this tale is in the "Speculum Laicorum," 
written probably not long after 1272, and usually ascribed to John of 
Hoveden. Here it is ticketed, "Refert Petrus Alphonsus." l It 
occurs again, with the same source indicated, in the "Scala Coeli" 
of Johann Gobii, Jr., composed about 1316. Here it is simply three 
men who, entering a desert, have only a bit of flour; and the two 
knaves prepare their "dreams" beforehand, knowing their companion 
cannot think up a better one. 2 This version is greatly abbreviated, 
and the language differs considerably from that of Petrus; and 
although there are a few verbal agreements, such as "dixerunt ad 
invicem" and at the end "surrexi et comedi panem," it is probable 
that Johann Gobii was writing down the tale from memory rather 
than condensing a text of the "Disciplina Clericalis" that he had 
before him. 

Not much later, in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
the story was retold briefly by the Anglo-Norman Nicholas Bozon, 
in his "Contes moralises;" 3 and at greater length by Ulrich Boner 
in his "Edelstein," 4 one of the first books printed in Germany. 
Bozon told it to illustrate the proverb, "Qui omnia cupiunt omnia 
perdunt." 5 

1 Ward-Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, 3 : 370 el seq., and 403 (No. 542). MS. 
Royal 7 D. i, f. 98 b, of the British Museum, a collection of Church tales made in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, relates the same story: "The scholars dream for 
their lost loaf (derived from Petrus Alfunsi)." —Ward-Herbert, 3:490 (No. 143). 
In a similar collection of the mid-fifteenth century (MS. Harley 206, f. 100 b) "three 
brothers agree that their last cake shall go to whichever of them has the most wonderful 
dream." —Ward-Herbert, 3 : 700 (No. 24). 

1 Ed. Ulm, 1480, s. v. "Deceptio." 

8 Ed. L. T. Smith et Paul Meyer (Soc. des anc. textes fran.), Paris, 1889, No. 141, 
pp. 173 et seq.; note to 141, p. 293. 

1 Ed. Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1844), Fab. 74, pp. 130-133. 

6 Compare LeRoux de Lincy, Livre des proverbes, 2 : 274, 407, 488. — P. Meyer, 
Bozon. 
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Three companions on a pilgrimage reach a city where the only food 
they can obtain is some flour; out of this they make a tortel, which they 
agree to award to the one who has the best dream. The two fall asleep; 
but the third, thinking they mean to deceive him, takes the tortel and le 
mangea chascun mye. They awake, relate their dreams, and begin to 
call him. "What is it?" he cries in great fear; "I am astonished to see 
you back. I dreamed that two angels carried you off, one of you to heaven, 
the other to hell, and I knew no better counsel than to console myself by 
eating all our tortel." Whereupon the others said, "Qi tot coveite tot perde." 

Boner's version is in 57 rhymed couplets. He says at the outset 
that two of the travellers were wise and scoundrelly. The third was 
a simple-minded fellow; but hunger kept him awake while the others 
slept, and as soon as the bread was baked he ate it all by himself. 
After recounting their dreams, the two knaves call him, and, to his 
question how they got back, reply: "Where were we? du macht wol 
toben." — "Ich tobe nicht," says he, "I had a wonderful dream that 
depressed me, that I lost you both," etc. The story ends on a moraliz- 
ing note, albeit rather casuistical and unchristian: it was just and 
proper that the simple man should enjoy the bread ; for his two com- 
panions scorned him and would have wronged him, but he avenged 
himself, — 

ouch ist ez wtr 

daz dik diu trugenheit zergat 

s6 wol diu rechtekeit gestat. 1 

Boner says he drew from the Latin; and his source would therefore 
probably have been the "Disciplina Clericalis." The "du macht wol 
toben," however, suggests Bozon's "es tu aragez?" — for which there 
is no corresponding expression in Petrus. 

Probably at about the same period was written the version of our 
tale in the "Gesta Romanorum," cap. 106. 

Three men on a pilgrimage agree, at the suggestion of one of them, to 
assign their only loaf to him who shall have the most remarkable dream. 
While the others are asleep, the one who had proposed the idea gets up, 
eats the bread, — "nee unicam micam sociis suis dimisit," — and then calls 
his companions. The one had seen a golden ladder descending from 
heaven, on which angels were going and coming; and they took his soul 
from his body, and he saw the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
ineffable joys of heaven. The other had dreamed that demons with fire 
and iron instruments extracted his soul from his body and condemned him 
to remain in hell. The third says: "Hear my dream. An angel came to 
me and said, ' Beloved, wouldst thou see where thy companions are? ' 

1 Boner's version was printed by J. J. Bodmer und J. J. Breitinger, Fabeln aus den 
Zeiten der Minnesinger (Zurich, 1757), — LXXIV, "Von kuindiger einvaltekeit," — 
pp. 177-181, with a final couplet: 

Sordibus imbuti nequeunt dimittere sordes 
Fallere qui didicit fallere semper amat. 
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I replied, 'Yea, Lord, for we have a single loaf to divide amongst us, and 
I fear they may have gone off with it.' — 'Not so,' said he, 'the bread is 
near thee; but first follow me.' He took me to the gate of heaven, and at 
his bidding I laid my head under the gate, and saw you seated on a golden 
throne, with much food and the best of wines beside you. The angel said 
to me: 'Lo, thy friend has abundance of every joy and of food, and there 
he will remain eternally, since he cannot depart from the celestial realms. 
Now, come with me, and I will show thee thine other companion.' He led 
me to the gate of hell, and there I saw thee — as thou hast said — in severest 
torments, but with bread and wine in great plenty. Then I said to thee, 
' Beloved companion, it pains me to behold thee in these torments.' And 
thou answeredst me, 'Here I shall remain, because I have deserved it; 
but rise quickly and eat the loaf, for thou wilt never see me or our companion 
again.' And — as thou hast said — I went out and ate the loaf." 

The compiler of the "Gesta" illustrated by this tale the truth, 
"Quod est vigilandum contra fraudes diaboli, ne nos decipiat;" but 
the modern Christian is a little astonished at the manner and method 
of application. The three companions stand for three kinds of men, 
— the first for Jews and Saracens; the second, for the rich and mighty 
of this world ; the third, for the perfect men who fear God. The loaf 
is the heavenly kingdom. The Jews and Saracens sleep in their sins, 
and expect to reach heaven through the Mosaic law and the promise 
of Mahomet. But their hope is a dream. The rich and mighty, 
heedless of all warning, accumulate sins, and at death will go down to 
eternal punishment. The Christian, however, who does not slumber 
in sin and unbelief, but is wakeful in good works, he shall have the 
loaf that is the heavenly kingdom. But we must watch out for the 
wiles of the devil, lest he take us in. 1 

The "Gesta Romanorum" was translated into many languages, 
including Polish and Russian, and enjoyed a wide popularity. 2 Our 
tale appears, for example, as chapter 49 in "Der Romer Tat:" "Von 
dreien gesellen vnd von einem prot." 3 It is not in any of the 
English translations of the "Gesta." 

M. Paul Meyer has suggested with much reason that this version 
was based, not on the "Disciplina Clericalis," but on Bozon. "II 
semble que l'auteur des Gesta Romanorum, tout en amplifiant selon 

1 Gesta Romanorum (ed. H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872), pp. 436-438. On pp. 728-729 
Oesterley gives a long list of references to other versions of the story. The Gesta Roma- 
norum is edited by Wilhelm Dick, from an Innsbruck MS. of the year 1342, in Erlanger 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, VII (1900), " Traumbrot," pp. iboelseq. Atranslation 
of the Gesta Romanorum version was published by Carl Simrock (Deutsche Marchen 
[Stuttgart, 1864], No. 42, "Die drei Traume"). 

2 Compare Ward-Herbert, 3 : 183 et seq. 

3 Ed. A. Keller, Quedlinburg u. Leipzig, 1841, pp. 73-75. A slightly condensed 
version, from a fourteenth-century manuscript, and without the moralization, is printed 
in Fabeln aus den Zeiten der Minnesinger, pp. 244 et seq. In the Violier des histoires 
romaines (ed. Brunet, Paris, 1858) the story is in chapter XCV, p. 246. 
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son usage, ait suivit Bozon plut6t que Pierre Alphonse. Les d6tails 
omis par Bozon manquent dans les Gesta, et ce que les Gesta ajoutent 
au recit de Bozon ne vient pas de Pierre Alphonse et peut etre consid6r6 
comme pure amplification. II y a aussi dans les Gesta un mot qui, 
sauf le cas d'une coincidence fortuite, parait bien deceler l'imitation. 
L'un des compagnons, dit l'auteur des Gesta, se leve et mange tout le 
pain: 'Nee unicam micam sociis suis dimisit.' De m6me Bozon: 
'Si s'en va al tortel et le mangea chascun mie.' II y a dans la Disci- 
plina: 'At rusticus, perspecta eorum astutia, dormientibus sociis 
traxit panem semicoctum, comedit et iterum jacuit.'" l 

John Bromyard, sometime a chancellor of Cambridge University, 
gives the story a different turn in his "Summa Praedicantium," 
written probably near the middle of the fourteenth century. Certain 
executors, he says, argued that if the defunct was in heaven he would 
have no need of his wealth, if he was in hell it would be of no use to 
him, and if he was in purgatory he would finally get through without 
it; so they divided it among themselves. "De quibus[dam] dicitur, 
quod inter ea convenerunt, quod dormirent, & qui pulchrius somniaret, 
panem totum comederet, uno ergo somniante, quod esset in ccelo, & 
alio, quod esset in inferno. Tertius interim panem comedit. Et illi, 
qui dormierunt somn[i]um suum, nihil inuenerunt. (Psal. 75) Sic 
isti dicentes eum esse in ccelo, uel in inferno, bona interim deuorant." 2 
There is nothing to indicate whence Bromyard took this story, but 
the almost casual way in which he uses it suggests that he was telling 
it from memory. 

The version in the "Seelentrost" is brief: — 

Once there were three companions who had only one loaf of bread. Two 
of them planned to trick the third out of his share; but he overheard them 
rehearse their "dreams," — "Ich wil sagen, mich doicht des, dat ich bi 
unse here gode seisse, und du salt sagen, dat dich doicht, dat du bi unser 
lever frauwen seisses," — and secretly ate the bread. The two repeated 
their dreams; the third said he saw them sitting there, and, since they would 
not need the loaf, he ate it; "und alsus bewisten sich de loegenhaftliche 
drome." 3 

The express statement that two of them put their heads together 
with the intention of deceiving the other suggests that the author 
drew directly from the "Disciplina Clericalis" (or perhaps from 

1 P. Meyer, op. cil., p. 293. 

' Summa Praedicantium E, 8, 14, ed. Venice, 1586. 

• Franz Pfeiffer, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Kolnischen Mundart, in Frommann's Die 
deutschen Mundarten, 2: 11-12 (No. 82). The "Seelentrost" exists in a Low-German 
manuscript of 1407; it was first printed in 1474 (Paul's Grundriss, 2 (part 1) : 350; here, 
however, the reference to " Zeitschrift fiir deut. Mundarten " is an error). In the Sjalens 
Trfist (ed. G. E. Klemming, Stockholm, 1871-73), pp. 477-478, "De otrogne reskamra- 
terne," the moral is omitted. 
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Boner), since this motive does not appear in the other versions. But 
the changes, particularly the substitution of dining with Jesus and 
the Virgin for the journeys to heaven and hell, and the simplicity of 
the other details, would seem to indicate that the author had the tale 
from oral tradition. 

At the very beginning of the fifteenth century our story intruded 
itself into ^Esopic literature; for the so-called " Magdeburger .Esop," 
in Middle Low German rhymed couplets, frequently attributed to 
Gerhard von Minden, contains a version entitled "Van twSn gesellen 
unde husmanne." ' 

Two companions were on a pilgrimage, and a peasant was with them. 
When they had only enough meal left to make one loaf of bread or cake, 
the two plotted how to cheat the peasant of his share, although he had 
always been a good companion. He agreed to their plan of giving the 
whole loaf to the one who had the best dream, but suspected they were 
trying to deceive him; so he ate the bread in the night. The denouement 
is as in Petrus. The two cursed the peasant for a slindig man, and con- 
fessed that his cunning was too much for them. 

The poet concluded (rather euphuistically) , — 

" Untruwe nu nicht gudes en reit, 
de truwe der untruwe wedersteit, 
de truwe nu vorderven en leit. 
Den untruwen man untruwe sleit 
jo mit valle ores heren. 
Al de sik an untruwe keren 
unde untruwe ore kinder leren, 
de moten to lest der ere enberen." 

The resemblances between this version and those of Boner and the 
"Gesta Romanorum" (the most likely sources) are not sufficient to 
make it probable that the author followed either of them. He may 
have used the "Disciplina" directly, but there is no external evidence. 

No. XXVII of "El Libro de los Enxemplos," compiled by Climente 
Sanchez in the early part of the fifteenth century, is almost a literal 
translation from the "Disciplina." Here the moral is, as usual: 
"E ansi acaesci6 que aquellos que quisieron enganar a su companero 
por su sotilleza fueron enganados." 2 

The story is in at least one manuscript included among the exempla 
of Jacques de Vitry, 3 but it is not in the usual canon. Nor does it 

1 W. Seelman, Gerhard von Minden, No. XCI, pp. 134-136 (Niederdeutsche Denk- 
maler, II. Bremen, 1878). 

2 Gayangos, Bibl. de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, i860), 51 : 453-454. Morel-Fatio 
("Romania," 7: 481-526) supposes the Libro to be a translation of a Latin Alphabetum 
Exemplorum. Compare T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890), 
pp. ciii-civ. 

* P. Meyer, op. cit., p. 293, note 1. 
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appear in the "Alphabetum Narrationum" of Etienne de Besancpn, 
though both the English and the Catalan fifteenth-century transla- 
tions of this work contain it, 1 both drawing directly, as it seems, on 
Petrus, and not one from the other. The Catalan version bears the 
rubric "Eximpli de los ciutadans qui volien enganar un aldea, e 
laldea engana los ciutadans, segons que recompte Pere Alfons," and 
illustrates the maxim "Deceptor aliquando decipitur quibus decipere 
volebat." 2 The English version begins, " Petrus Alphonsus tellis 
how" . . . and ends with the quotation, '"Fallere fallentem non est 
fraus,' etc." 3 The story must have been added to the "Alphabetum 
Narrationum" from the "Disciplina" some time between ca. 1300, 
when the compilation was made, and the date of these translations. 

About the year 1480, through Heinrich Steinhowel our tale renewed 
its ^Esopic connections, but apparently in complete independence of 
the "Magdeburger ^Esop." 4 Steinhowel's Latin version has almost 
no verbal similarity to the "Disciplina Clericalis," except one strik- 
ing passage where the two are nearly identical, but in the details 
of the narrative they agree fully. 6 Steinhowel prefixes his moral: 
"Sepe cadit homo in foveam, quam fecit alteri." In his German 
translation, which he made "nit wort vss wort, sunder sin vss sin," 
the story is entitled "Von dryen gesellen, ainem puren und zweyen 
burgern." It begins with the same argument, and ends, "Also 
schluog untriiwe ieren aignen herren." About 1483 Jules Machault, 
a monk at Lyons, translated Steinhowel into French; and in 1484 
Caxton translated Machault's ^Esop into English. About 1485 a 
Dutch translation of Machault was made. In the same year appeared 
an "Italian version of Steinhowel by one Tuppo," says Joseph Jacobs, 6 
but Oesterley implies that the Italian ^Esops of Del Tuppo and Zucchi 
were independent of Steinhowel; and in Cesare De Lollis's intro- 
duction to "L'Esopo di Francesco del Tuppo" 7 there is no mention 
of Steinhowel's work. Hain mentions a Bohemian translation (Prague, 

1 Compare Crane, op. cit„ pp. lxxii, cv, et seq. 

* Recull de eximplis e miracles, etc. [Barcelona, 1880], 1 : 185-186 (No. CCI). 

» Alphabet of Tales (ed. M. M. Banks [E. E. T. Sj, London, 1904). pp. 166-167, No. 
CCXXXVIII. This story is apparently not in MS. Harley 268 (second half of the 
fourteenth century), which contains 792 exempla. On Etienne cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 
lxxi-borii and notes. Herbert (Catalogue, 3 : 423 et seq.) thinks that the Alphabetum 
Narrationum was by Arnoldus, and was written ca. 1308. Etienne died 1294. 

* Steinhewels Asop (ed. by H. Oesterley [Litt. Verein in Stuttgart], Tubingen, 1873), 
pp. 311 et seq. Compare Hermann Knust, Steinhowels ^Esop, in Zs. f. deut. Philologie, 
19 : 197 et seq. 

8 Petrus reads: " Rusticus vero callide et sicut territus esset respondit: Qui sunt qui 
me vocant? At illi: Socii sumus. Quibus rusticus" . . . SteinhSwel: "Rusticus vero 
callide, quasi perterritus, respondit: Qui sunt hii, qui me vocant? et illi, socii tui sumus, 
rusticus ait" . . . 

« Fables of .<Esop (London, 1889), 1 : 186. 

7 Alia Libreria Dante in Firenze, Num. 13, 1886. 
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1487). In 1496 Steinhowel was translated into Spanish. Whether 
the story of the "Three Dreams" is in the Dutch, Italian, and 
Bohemian versions, I have been unable to ascertain. It must have 
been in Machault, since it appears in Caxton under the "Fables of 
Alfonce." "The V fable is of the feythe of the thre felawes. Ofte 
it happeth that the euyll which is procured to other cometh to hym 
which procureth it: as it apperyth by the felawes" * . . . Goedeke 
refers to this tale in the Spanish "Ysopo" of Madrid, 1644, fol. 162, 
which cannot be other than the early Spanish translation of Stein- 
howel. 2 

Hans Sachs tells the story for Jan. 7, 1530, and says it is — 

"ein guette abentewr, 
Die ist zwar erst geschehen hewr 
Dort in dem oberlande." 

Two burghers and a peasant are on a pilgrimage to Mecca. They have 
one evening a single ayerkuchen, and the two burghers plan to cheat the 
peasant (who fras almal vil) of his share by the dream device. While he 
is asleep, as they suppose, they rehearse their "dreams;" in the morning 
he feigns surprise at finding them still there, and explains why he ate the 
cake. 

Also geschicht noch den listigen knaben, 

Die eim ein grueben graben, 

Und fallen self darein. 

Untrew wird zaler sein. 3 

The editors note several parallels, but overlook Steinhowel. It 
was suggested by A. L. Stiefel 4 that Sachs's source was not the 
"Gesta Romanorum" (as Goetze and Drescher said), but Steinhowel, 
since this tale is not in the German "Gesta." Stiefel was wrong in 
the latter statement; but it is clear that Sachs could not have used 
the "Gesta," because he says the travellers were on their way to 
Mecca, whereas Mecca is not mentioned in the "Gesta Romanorum" 
version. The parallels that Stiefel points out between Steinhowel 
and Sachs are quite convincing, however; the only important change 
made by Sachs is the substitution of the Eierkuchen for the unbaked 
loaf. The argument is clinched by the fact (overlooked by Stiefel) 
that Hans Sachs copied Steinhowel 's moral: "Offt beschicht, das 
ainer selber in ain gruoben felt, die er ainem andern hat gemachet." 

1 Ed. J. Jacobs, 2 : 266 el seq. 

2 K. Goedeke, Parallelen II, in Orient und Occident, 3 (1864) : 191-192. Oesterley 
(Gesta Romanorum, pp. 728-729) cites simply, "Ysopo, coll. 5, bl. 152." 

3 Goetze und Drescher, Samtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans Sachs (Neudrucke 
deut. Litt. werke desXVI. u. XVII. Jhds., Nos. 164-169), 3 (1900) : 54-56 (No. 17, "Der 
ayerkuchen"). 

* "Neue Beitrage zur Quellenkunde Hans Sachsischer Fabeln und Schwanke," in 
Koch's Studien z. vergl. Lit. gesch., 8 (1908) : 278. 
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The transition from the mediaeval versions of our story to the 
Renaissance adaptations is completed by Joachim Camerarius. His 
title is "Somniatores." 1 

Three travellers, crossing a barren and desert country, run short of food, 
and two of them scheme to defraud the third of his share. They make 
the familiar covenant; and the one who was supposed to be rather stupid 
gets up while the others are asleep and eats the whole stock of food — there 
is no mention of bread in particular. Then the others relate their dreams. 
"I thought I was snatched by a great power like a storm," says the first, 
"and I sat before the throne of Jove." — "I was borne by a similar force 
like a whirlwind down to the jaws of the earth," says the other, "and I 
stood in the realm of Dis." 

The denouement is the same as in Petrus; but besides Paganizing 
the dreams, — perhaps, as Schmidt suggests, to avoid giving offence 
with the two visions of heaven and hell, but rather, I think, because 
the airing of classical information was then in vogue, — Camerarius 
expresses the moral in the words of Lucretius: — 

"Circumretit enim vis atque iniuria quemque 
Atque unde exorta est, ad eum plerumque revertit." 2 

A version from the early sixteenth century — "Van drie ghesellen 
met eender Koecke" — is mentioned by J. W. Muller in "Een en 
ander over de Veelderhande Heneuchlijcke Dichten, Tafelspelen ende 
Refereynen." 3 

From all points of view, I think, the crown and summit of the story 
of the "Three Dreams" is the version by Giraldi Cintio, in his 
"Ecatommiti," the third tale of the first decade. 4 Giraldi has re- 
worked the material completely, and has arrived at a different moral 
from that of the other adaptations, but the outline and framework 
remain essentially the same. For realistic effect he chose as a back- 
ground the famine at Rome in 1527, which would still be a distinct 
memory in the minds of his older readers. 

To the other miseries of our city which we have left behind [says the 
speaker] was added that of famine: it was impossible to obtain food any- 
where. In a certain house, however, three men — a philosopher, an 

1 Fabulae iEsopicae, plures quingentis et aliae quaedam narrationes . . . compositae 
studio et diligentia Ioachlmi Camerarii (London, 1571), No. 259 : 284-285. Same in 
Fabulae ^sopi (NUrnberg, 1546), No. 260 : 194-196; and Argentorati (1557). No. 260. 
Goedeke cites the edition of 1564 (p. 212), and gives SteinhOwel as the source. Schmidt, 
in his edition of Petrus (p. 144), quotes Camerarius from Lange, Democritus ridens (Ulm, 
1689), p. 107 (which Oesterley gives as a separate reference), and says Petrus is the source. 

' De rerum naturae, 5 : 1150-1151. Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 264-265. 

3 Tijdschrift voor nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 18 (1899) : 207-208. 

4 Gli Ecatommiti ovvero Cento Novelle di Gio. Battista Giraldi Cintio (Firenze, 
1833), in Raccolta di Novellieri Italiani, Parte Seconda, pp. 1825-1828. The Ecatommiti 
was first printed in 1565. 
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astrologer, and a soldier — found enough flour to make one little cake. 
Since they were all very hungry, and the cake would not be enough for all 
three, they decided it was better for one of them to have it alone; but, 
after they had agreed upon this, they still disputed who should be the for- 
tunate one. The philosopher said the cake should be given to him, because, 
inasmuch as he knew all nature, his was the noblest of the arts. But the 
astrologer replied that, if nobleness consisted in knowledge, the cake 
ought to be his, because, while the philosopher was acquainted with every- 
thing beneath the moon, by nature mutable, his own knowledge transcended 
the heavens and included eternity. Then the soldier, not wishing to be 
outdone, maintained that without the protection of the sword against evil 
persons the arts could not exist, and therefore he ought to have the cake, — 
quanto il conservare avanza tutto quello, che senza il conservare se ne' andrebbe 
in nulla. 

At this pass, since there was no prospect of settling the contest, the soldier, 
who had a keen mind, proposed that they should put the cake in the fire to 
bake, and, since it was late, they should retire; and the cake should go 
to him whom Heaven granted the most beautiful dream. The other two 
smiled at this idea, convinced they could invent a finer dream than his. 

In the morning the philosopher said he dreamed he saw the Master of 
Nature reduce the chaos of uncreated things to perfect order, giving each 
its place and quality, uniting amicably the four hostile bodies, i.e., fire, air, 
water, and earth; endowing his creations with life and motion and intel- 
ligence according to their degree, from the lowest form of nature to man, 
who was granted the power to act with the light of reason only a little less 
than divine. When the soldier heard this and all the other marvels the 
philosopher related, he said, "Your dream is certainly a splendid one; it 
seems that while you slept, Nature herself appeared to you and revealed all 
her secrets." The astrologer said he thought his dream was superior to 
that, as the things of heaven, which are eternal and immutable, are grander 
and nobler than the things of earth, which are by nature corruptible. 
He dreamed that he ascended from earth through the spheres of water, of 
air, and of fire, to the circle of the moon, and on to the heaven of Mercury, 
of Venus, and at length to the sphere of the Sun, heart of heaven; that on 
the way he passed the twelve great signs, the seats of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and finally rose into the all-embracing primum mobile, where the mysteries 
of the universe were revealed, — the intermovements of sun, moon, stars, 
and spheres, the altitude of heaven, the vanity of human endeavor, and 
many other marvellous matters. 

When the astronomer was silent, the soldier, who had frequently smiled 
to himself while listening to these fictions, said he was ill-fitted to contend 
with such masters of wisdom as his two friends, and ought to yield them the 
prize at once; but, inasmuch as they had made the covenant, he would 
narrate his dream, — how this land was so beset with enemies that he was 
obliged to fight, and how, when he was returning home victorious and 
joyful, a tearful dishevelled maiden appeared before him, beseeching him 
to protect her against a lover, who, because she would not yield to him, 
had falsely accused her before the magistrate, and saying she was con- 
demned to die unless some knight would defend her; how he fought, and 
after a great struggle overcame, the false accuser; how he was himself 
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wrongly accused because he had undertaken the defence of the maiden; and 
how, wearied and distraught, he went to the little cake, and, to keep up 
his strength, ate it. "Such was my dream," said the soldier, "which I 
relate not so much to compare with yours as to show that I am the loser. 
And now I leave you to decide which of you shall enjoy the cake." 

But the philosopher and the astronomer, though they argued at great 
length, could come to no agreement, and finally said they would divide it 
equally between them. They went, accordingly, to the hearth, and found 
the ashes undisturbed. One of them took a stick and poked in the ashes, 
and, not discovering the cake, called out to the other that it was not there. 
Then they summoned the soldier, and accused him of having eaten it. 
"It would not be strange," said he, "if, while you were giving free rein to 
fancy, wherein there is no eating and drinking, I, remaining on the earth, 
had devoted my attention to terrestrial matters; and while your subtle 
imaginings led you to the enjoyment of spiritual viands, I had given myself 
the pleasure of such food as the body needs; and since you have appeased 
the hunger of your minds at this rich board, so I have had from these ashes 
such solid and material food as is fitting for my hunger." 

The two saw that they had been mocked, and that without the knowledge 
of books he had in this case been wiser than they. But because he was 
armed and was strengthened by the food he had taken, and they were weak 
with hunger, they could only vent their anger on him, and recognize that 
in this world one must turn one's mind to practical matters. For they 
who give themselves over to contemplation alone may be called wise, but 
never prudent. 

Giraldi's style is awkward and heavy, but it is evident from this 
rough summary that he possessed considerable narrative skill. The 
vision of the philosopher and the wonder- journey of the astrologer 
are well conceived, even if not well executed; and the humor of the 
soldier's story, in the manner of the late decadent and extravagant 
romances, with its anticlimactic conclusion, is cleverly managed. 
The way in which the soldier comments on the first two dreams is 
suggestive of the Jew in the Persian-Arabic version; but we cannot 
suppose that Giraldi knew any other than the familiar version of 
the tale as Petrus told it. This method of attaining a little veri- 
similitude, as well as the idea of giving the third member of the com- 
pany a separate narrative, must be set down to the credit of Giraldi. 
For the most part, the whole story exists for its unexpected turn at 
the end. Giraldi has made of the philosopher and the astrologer 
two fairly good types, and the soldier is almost an individual character. 
' After this single excursion into the higher circles of narrative 
fiction, "The Three Dreams'" descended to the category of the brief 
anecdote whose chief use was 

To point a moral and adorn a tale. 

It was included in the "Facetie de Barlacchia," which was many 
vol. xxx. — no. 117. — 26 
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times reprinted under various titles from about 1580 onwards: "& il 
Barlacchia disse molte picevolezze, & intra l'altre a certo proposito 
questa nouelletta. Che furono tre uiandanti, quali facendo un lungo, 
e pericoloso viaggio, si trouarono in grandissime boscoglie, perehe 
haueuano consumate tutte le cose da mangiare portate con loro, 
eccetto un pane solo, erano in gran pensiero della loro uita" . . . 
The party sit down on the grass beside a fountain, and a little later 
the two who looked upon their companion as a simpleton are astonished 
at his cleverness, and admit they have been taken in; "e per quel 
giorno, se uollano mangiare, furono costretti procacciarsi dell' herba." x 

LeGrand d'Aussy cites the same tale in "Faceties et mots subtilsen 
francois et en italien," fol. 24. Gabriel Chappuys practically trans- 
lated the Barlacchia version in his " Les Facetieuses Journees, contenans 
cent certaines & agreables Nouuelles: la plus part aduenues de nostre 
temps, les autres receuilles & choisis de tous les plus excellents autheurs 
estrangers qui en ont escrit" (Paris, 1584), Journee V, nouuelle vii 
(fol. I5ia-i52b). 

Carlo Casalicchio relates the usual story in the sixth chapter of the 
fifth decade of the second century of his "Utile col Dolce," first 
printed in 1671 and many times reprinted. The only variation of 
interest is that the hero is not a rustic, but a city man. 2 

Count d'Ouville, about 1640, adapted the story to the tradition of 
Gascon wit and astuteness, and incidentally brought it back to one of 
its early forms before Petrus introduced it into Europe. Or perhaps 
d'Ouville simply wrote down a version that was already current 
among the people. 

A Spaniard and a Gascon met at a French inn. The hostess had only a 
piece of mutton and a partridge, and both guests wanted the partridge. 
To prevent their quarrelling, the hostess persuaded them to try the mutton 
and a salad, and to award the partridge next morning to whichever had 
had the finer dream. While the Spaniard passed the night in excogitation, 
the Gascon arose and ate the partridge. The next day the Spaniard told 
how he had dreamed the heavens opened and angels bore him aloft with 
splendid music. The Gascon replied, "Cap de bious ie vous ay bien veu 
aller en Paradis, i'ay creu que vous n'en reuiendriez point. Ce qui fait 
que i'ay mang6 la perdrix." 3 

The same version is told in slightly different language in "Nouveaux 
contes a rireetaventuresplaisantesdece terns, ou recreations francoises" 
(Nouvelle edition, augmentee & corrigee, Cologne, 1709), "Un Espag- 
nol & un Gascon en dispute pour une Perdrix." 4 

1 Scelte di Facetie, Motti, Burle, e Buffonerie Del Piouano Arlotto & altri Autori. 
Di nuouo racconcie, e messe insieme. Venetia, 1599. Facetie de Barlacchia, fol. 59a-6ob. 

2 G. Marchesi, Per la storia della novella italiana nel secolo 17 (Roma, 1897), p. 182. 

* Les Contes aux Heures Perdues du Sieur D'Ouville (Paris, 1655), z ■ 3°5- On 
d'Ouville cf. Ristelhuber, Elite des Contes du Sieur d'Ouville (Paris, 1876), Introduction. 

* P. 312. Oesterley, referring probably to an earlier edition, gives the page as 273. 
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Toward the end of the eighteenth century Barth61emi Imbert 
honored the more usual version with a rendering in irregular metre, 
entitled "Les deux bourgeois et le villain." 1 Since he follows the 
" Disciplina" story in the main outline, and since he has used the same 
title, he presumably drew from the Old French translation printed by 
Labouderie or from the modern version by LeGrand D'Aussy. He 
modernized the details, however, and in having the first bourgeois 
taken to hell by two angels, and the second to paradise by two 
cherubim, he departed from his source. The last stanza will illustrate 
Imbert's manner. 

Le Villageois les entend a merveille; 
Mais il feint de dormir. Les deux amis s'en vont 

Droit a son lit; on le r6veille; 
Et lui, comme sortant d'un sommeil tres profond, 
D'un air tout effrayd: — Qui m'appelle? quoi? qu'est-ce? 

— Votre r§ve? allons, le terns presse. 

— Oh! j'en ai fait un singulier, 
Repond le villageois; et j'ose parier 

Qu'a coup sur vous en allez rire. 
Lorsque je vous ai vus, par des chemins divers, 
Transportes, l'un au del, l'autre dans les enfers, 
J'ai songe qu'a jamais ange, diable ou diablesse 

Vous retiendroient: dans ce malheur nouveau 
Je me suis leve vlte, et malgre ma tristesse, 

Tout bonnement j'ai mange le gateau. 

And finally, in the nineteenth century, with the title "Der ange- 
nehmste Traum," our story was taken into the Nasreddin tradition 
by a German poet writing under the name of Murad Efendi. 2 

Einmal, 's war auf einer Reise, 
Traf der Chodja zwei Genossen, 
Einen Popen, einen Rabbi, 
Die zur Fahrt sich an ihn schlossen. 
Langs des Wegs bemerkt der Chodja 
Einer Munze Glanz im Grase, 
Winkt dem Popen, doch der Rabbi 
Hatte d'ruber schon die Nase, 
Seine Hand darauf der Pope. 

1 Barth^lemi Imbert, Choix de Fabliaux, mis en vers (Geneve et Paris, 1788) 1 : 290. 

8 Nassreddin Chodja, Ein osmanischer Eulenspiegel, von Murad Efendi, 2d ed., 
Oldenburg (preface dated Konstantinopel, 1877), pp. 82-85 (No. 23). For a transcript 
of this version I am indebted to Professor Taylor, who used a copy very courteously lent 
him from the John G. White Collection of the Cleveland Public Library. On Nasreddin 
see the excellent edition by A. Wesselski, Weimar, 191 1 (reviewed in Narodpisny Vest- 
nik Ceskoslovenskoy, 7-8, Aug.-Sept. 1912; and by R. Basset in Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, 27 [1912] : 540). The collection of Murad Efendi was mentioned by R. 
Kohler, Klein. Schriften, 1 : 481 et seq. 
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The Chodja Nasreddin put an end to the lively dispute of the priest and 
the rabbi by suggesting that they buy a "honey-cake" with the money at the 
next inn. But when they came to divide the cake, another quarrel arose. 

Heil War das ein Schelten, Fluchen 
Des Beschnitt'nen und Getauftenl 
Wenn in einer Mordspelunke 
Trunkene Matrosen rauften, 
War's nicht toller; ja, schon streiften 
Ihre Barte an's Zerzausen. 

Again Nasreddin quieted the contestants by proposing to decide the 
ownership by the dream test. The two then soon fell asleep, but 

Nur dem Chodja fiel kein Mohnkern 
Auf das Bett von grilnen Blattern, 
Nein, er nickt erst ein nachdem er 
Einiges vorher vollbrachte. 

The rabbi dreamed that Abraham led him to a great hall where all the 
treasures of the world were spread out, and invited him to take whatever 
he wished. The priest dreamed he was in heaven among the Elect, and 
saw also the torments of the damned. Nasreddin stroked his beard, and 
a satisfied smile played about his lips ; — 

Und er lasst sich also horen : 

"Mir auch naht im Traume endlich 

Unser — doch ihr seid ja Giaurs — ; 

Nun, der sagte mir verstandlich : 

Jener Jude schwelgt in Schatzen, 

Wird des Naschwerks nicht bediirfen, 

Und in seinem Himmel seh' ich 

Himmelsthau den Pfaffen schliirfen, 

Darum, Nassreddin — ich rath es — , 

Iss den Kuchen ! — Nun, ich that es." 

This lively version strongly suggests the story of the Moslem, 
the Jew, and the Christian, related above. It is chiefly in narrative 
technic that the two differ. The three persons are the same, and 
finding of the coin and the purchase of the honey-cake (halwa) are 
identical. The protagonist, however, is not the Jew, but Nasreddin, 
the Mohammedan, and therefore the "dreams" are re-adjusted to 
suit the change of emphasis. Whether Murad Efendi's source was 
the Persian "Mesnewi" or the Arabic "Nozhat el Odaba," I do not 
know. It is more likely that the story circulates orally among the 
Mohammedans, perhaps associated with Nasreddin; or it may be 
that Murad Efendi was the first to adapt it to the tradition of the 
famous humorist. 

The story of the "Three Dreams" is found also in "Almanach 
pittoresque" (1848, pp. 186-188; 1876, pp. 232-236) and in Charles 
Simond, "Les vieux fabliaux francais" (No. 104 of Nouvelle bib. 
pop. a 10 c, 1888), pp. 29-30; and in "Marmite," 1894, No. 20 
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(Chauvin). Bolte, in J. W. Muller's article mentioned above, gives 
references to "[Der Kurzweilige] Polyhistor" (1719, p. 32) and to 
" Vademecum fur lustige Leute" (1767, 1 : No. 60). Further, Oesterley 
cites "Nugae Doctae" [Gaudentii Jocosi], 146. I regret that these 
works have been inaccessible to me. Oesterley's reference to Vincent 
of Beauvais, "Speculum Morale," 1, 1, 26, is an error. 

Thus the little story which Petrus Alphonsi eight hundred years 
ago brought from Africa to Spain, and in uncouth Latin started on its 
way through the languages of Europe, has had a continuous literary 
career in one form or another practically down to the present. It has 
been turned and turned about for many divers purposes, — to point 
a Christian moral and to make a witty, somewhat sacrilegious jest; 1 
to illustrate a practical maxim, and to spin an interesting yarn. 
In the middle ages it was included among the exemplary anecdotes 
which preachers used to drive home a pious lesson, and from thence 
it passed into the jest-books and repertories of professional wits. But 
all the while it was being copied and reshaped in manuscripts and 
printed books, it was also circulating orally. Sometimes, indeed, 
when we find it written down, we cannot be certain whether the author 
has conveyed it from a book he was just reading, or has committed it to 
writing as nearly as he can remember the way he heard it told the 
evening before. A holy friar from the provinces, say, comes up to 
Paris to listen to the famous scholars at the University, or to see the 
Passion performed; and in the course of a sermon on covetousness 
one morning he hears the little anecdote of the two travellers who tried 
to cheat their companion, but were themselves outwitted. Months 
later, when he has occasion to preach on deceitfulness, he recalls 
the story, and adapts it as well as he can. So Bromyard applies it to 
the greedy heirs, and Steinhowel uses it to show how a man often 
falls into the pit he has digged. The literary and oral propagation 
of course went on at one and the same time; and for every written 
instance we have of it, we may be sure there were a dozen or a score 
of oral repetitions. 

Naturally the evidence that can be produced of its popularity 
among the folk is comparatively recent. It is probable that many of 
the tales from the " Disciplina Clericalis" passed almost at once to the 
unlettered, and circulated freely among them; but of course we 
cannot prove such a thing by documents. We have, however, indirect 
evidence of the wide and early popularity of this particular story in 
the fact that it has turned up recently in Italy and Sicily, in England 
and the United States, and among the Slavs of southeastern Europe. 
Doubtless also it may be heard in other lands, but the instances and 
versions are unrecorded. 

1 See " Note " at the end of this article, p. 409. 
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To the indefatigable Pitre we owe the following version, called 
"Lu monacu e lu fratellu," taken down at Palermo. 1 

Once there was a monk who went with a friar to a town in the country 
to conduct the Easter services. One of the citizens brought him a large 
fish, which he gave to Giovanni, the friar, to cook. Nothing more was said 
about it until the following night, when the friar, suspecting the monk 
was planning to eat it by himself, said, "What shall we do with the fish? 
ft is getting rotten." — "What do you want to do with it? we have enough 
for to-night." — "Enough, father! ca to sugnu cu la panza a lanterna!" — 
"But I was thinking" . . . — "Thinking what?" — "Thinking that one 
of us, either you or I, ought to eat the whole fish." — "Why so, father?" 
— " Because I wish it so. Now, the one who has the best dream to-night 
shall have the fish all to himself." Giovanni, who was as sly a fellow as 
the monk, agreed to this plan; but in the night he rose, ate the fish up 
clean, and washed it down with a bottle of wine. Next morning the monk 
wakened him and asked what he had dreamt. He insisted, however, on 
hearing the monk's dream first. "I dreamed," said the monk, "that the 
Lord called me to the glory of Paradise. The angels, archangels, seraphim, 
and all the saints came singing most beautiful songs. The angels took me 
by the hand and raised me from my bed. I seemed to die with joy. I 
flew on and on, just as if I had wings. . . . And I awoke and found myself 
in my bed! — Now tell me your dream." — "I, father, when I saw your 
Reverence ascending to Paradise with the angels, archangels, seraphim, and 
all the saints, I called and called to you, but your Reverence never heard 
me. What could I do? I went and ate the fish." When the monk heard 
this, he looked, and, lo, the fish was gone! "Ah! did, Fra minnuni, me la 
facistivu! Io mi cridia cchiu scartu di vui, e vui mi cantastivu monacu! Haju 
'mparatu a costi mei!" 

In another volume Pitre prints a version called "I tre amici," 
which he had from Dr. Ludovico Paganelli, and which was taken 
down in Castrocaro. 2 

Three friends arrive at a little inn, and after a light supper go to bed, 
telling the host they want a breakfast before they start in the morning. 
"Impossible," says the host; for he has only one-quarter of a turkey, a 
little bread, and the wine they see in the bottle, — not more than a glassful. 
The friends decide that since there is not enough for all of them, the one 
who has that night the most beautiful dream, or the ugliest, can have the 
food. They make the host witness and judge of their wager. At dawn 
one of them awakes, and, feeling hungry, eats all he can find. A little 
later the others rise: one had dreamed he went to heaven, the other that 
he went to hell; the third, knowing that they would not return, had eaten 

1 Giuseppe Pitre, Fiabe, novelle e racconti (Palermo, 1875), 3 • 296 et seq.. No. 
CLXXIII. Compare T. F. Crane, Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885), pp. 154 et seq.. 
and 356. Pitrd mentions (p. 299) "una lezione di Polizzi-Generose," with the title, 
"Lu Pridicaturi," differing but little from this. 

2 Fiabe, 4 : 405-407. Imbriani prints the same version in La novellaja fiorentina 
(Livorno, 1877), pp. 616-617, No. L. 
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the food. The host judges the first dream the most beautiful, the second 
the most horrible, and the third the most logical, and condemns the first 
two to pay all expenses. This they agree to do, and then set out on their 
way, planning to satisfy their appetite at the next inn, — "come fecero." 

A. Longo gives a version in which the three travellers are a Sicilian, 
a Calabrian, and a Neapolitan, 1 for, like the Gascon, the Sicilian 
is proverbially cleverer than his neighbors. 2 

A Swiss version, "Der einfaltige Geselle," in the "Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen" collected by Otto Sutermeister, follows closely Boner's 
"Von drien Gesellen." 3 

Three wandering companions agree to have everything in common, both 
good and evil. "Zwei davon hatten's aber hinter den Ohren und hielten 
zusammen heimlich, dass sie den Dritten, der ein einfaltiger Geselle war, 
tiber den Loffel balbierten." They lost their way in a desert country, 
and decided to make a cake of their last bit of meal. The story develops 
in the usual way, and the "simpleton" concludes pleasantly, "Nehmet 
nichts fiir ungut." 

From northern Tyrol comes the following version : 4 — 

Two travelling workmen met on the road, became good friends, and at 
night, when they lay down in the hay to sleep, one of them, a Tyrolian, 
proposed that whichever of them had the cleverer dream should eat the 
whole of the excellent ham he had with him. The Tyrolian dreamed he was 
borne to heaven in a golden wagon. But the other said, "i ho de sogar im 
Troum geseahe, how you went to heaven in a golden wagon of golden cloud, 
and were admitted by Petrus. So, ietz bhtiet Gott Kamerad ! Im Himmel 
bruchst koan Schingge meh, hon e mer denkt und ho mer di Schinggle guet 
schmecke lo." 

Our story appears also as a wholly irrelevant prelude to an Austrian 
variant of the familiar compact with the Devil. 5 

Once two brothers wandering through a forest were joined by a third 
youth; and all three made the agreement to travel together until they 
should reach a town where they could all find work. They had little success 
in this, however; so that finally their money was all gone, and they had 
only one bit of bread left, too small to divide. The elder of the brothers, 
Hanns, proposed that they give it to whichever should have the best dream 
that night. Next morning Hanns said, "I dreamed I was in Paradise, 
where I had all I wanted to eat and drink." The younger brother had a 

1 Aneddoti Siciliani, No. LXVII, "II Siciliano, il Calabrese ed il Napolitano." 

* Pitrg, Fiabe, 3 : 159, note 1. 

» Kinder- und Hausmarchen aus der Schweiz (2d ed., Aarau, 1873), pp. 34 et seq. 
(No. 11). In a note, pp. 206-207, the editor recognizes Boner as the probable source. 

4 Adolf Dorler, Marehen und Schwanke aus Nordtirol und Vorarlberg, in Zs. des 
Vereins fur Volkskunde, 16 (1906) : 290 (No. 20, "Der beste Traum"). 

* Theodor Vernaleken, Osterreichische Kinder- und Hausmarchen (Wien, 1864), 
pp. 214 et seq. (No. 41, "Herr Kluck"). 
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similar dream; he was in Heaven. Said the third, "Since I knew you were 
in Paradise and you were in Heaven, I ate the bread, because I was very 
hungry here in the forest." The two brothers were very angry; but soon 
afterwards they fell in with some robbers, and their companion was killed. 
The next day [continues the story] the two brothers came to a large castle, 
and in the great hall was a table on which lay a paper with the words 
"Herr Kluck." Hanns pronounced the name, and a mannikin appeared, 
offering to fulfil all their desires. Through him they avenge themselves 
on some peasants who had flogged them; the younger brother returns 
home with a purse full of money; Hanns wins a king's daughter by perform- 
ing three difficult feats, and builds himself a splendid palace. Then Herr 
Kluck asks back the magic piece of paper, and all Hanns's good fortune 
melts away. But by a ruse he obtains the paper again, and obliges the 
Devil to promise never to disturb him. 

In Hungary we can follow our story from a literary source to a folk- 
tale. The ancient native Hungarian popular tales and legends have 
now disappeared. The stories that we find current to-day among the 
people date almost entirely from the middle ages, and many of them 
are demonstrably of literary origin. About 1680 Johann Haller, 
to while away the long hours of prison life, translated several Latin 
works into Hungarian, and published them in 1695 with the title 
"Harmas Hist6rias" ("Tripartite History"). The second part of 
this work consisted of a rather free rendering of the "Gesta Roma- 
norum." The " Harmas Hist6rias " is still a prime favorite among the 
folk. Well-worn copies are jealously preserved as heirlooms. And 
the story of the "Three Dreams" has thus passed from Haller's 
translation of the "Gesta Romanorum" into a Magyar folk-tale. 

A gipsy and his Hungarian godfather returning from an unsuccessful 
fishing-trip are about to lie down to sleep in a wood, when they hear a 
rustling among the bushes and catch a young pig. They make a fire and 
roast their pig; but the Hungarian says: " If we divide this morsel, neither 
of us will be satisfied: it would be worse than not eating at all. I think we 
had better go to sleep, and whichever of us has the finer dream can have 
the roast pig." The gipsy is content, for he thinks he can tell a story that 
will surprise his companion, and he falls asleep. The Hungarian, however, 
devours the pig without delay. In the morning the gipsy tells how he 
dreamed he saw a ladder let down from heaven; angels were going up and 
down, and they called him, until finally he went up with them and had 
supper with the Lord Jesus. "I saw you," answers the Hungarian, "and 
I thought you were so well off you would never come back. So I ate the 
pig by myself." And in vain did the gipsy complain, and ask why he 
hadn't left at least a bit of the ear. 1 

As in France and Italy it is the Gascon or the Sicilian who always 

1 A. Schullerus, Introduction to Ungarische Volksmarchen ausgewahlt und ubersetzt 
von Elisabeth Sklarek (Leipzig, iooi), pp. X et seq. Haller's translation was edited by 
L. Katona. Budapest, 1900 (rev. Zs. des Vereins filr Volkskunde, 13 : 348). 
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outwits his companions, so in England it is, of course, the Irishman. 
Clouston says the story in which "the Irishman dreamt he was 
hungry, and so got up and ate the loaf," is found in the Joe Miller 
collections. 1 The same tale was related to a friend of mine in London 
not long ago by a man who would hardly have had it from a printed 
source. Another friend related the usual version, but with three 
Irishmen, to a man in Nebraska; and the man said he had heard it 
"just the same, except that the third dreamed he ate the loaf." An- 
other friend heard the following version in Maine from a New York 
State man. 

Three men went camping one summer in Maine, and after a few days they 
discovered to their regret that there was only a half-pint of whiskey left. 
"This certainly isn't enough for three of us," said one. "Let us put it 
away, and the one who has the best dream to-night can have it all." In 
the morning the first two men told of marvellous dreams they had had; 
but the third said, "I dreamed I got up in my sleep, went down to the cup- 
board, and drank that half-pint." His companions rushed to the cupboard, 
and, sure enough, his dream had been a true one. 

The usual story of the dreams, as well as its cousin, in which the 
last bit of food goes to the one who makes the cleverest quotation, 2 
is known in Canada also. The fact that both these stories occur side 
by side, as it were, among the French Canadians, leads one to suspect 
that the source is some such collection of facities as d'Ouville's, 
rather than a general oral transmission of the mediaeval tale. 

Three men and their cook were hunting in a forest; and at the end of 
the day, during which they had eaten nothing, they found they had only 
one partridge. "Let us keep it for breakfast," they said, "and he shall 
have it who dreams the best dream." The next morning one of them says, 
" I dreamed I was married to the most beautiful princess in the world." — 
"Ah! that was a fine dream," say the others. "I dreamed of the Holy 
Virgin," said another, "and that I saw her in all her beauty." — "I 
dreamed," said the third, "that I was in heaven, where I saw God himself." 
Then the cook added: "I too had a fine dream. I dreamed that I ate the 
partridge; and I see that it has come true, for I cannot find it this 
morning." 3 

Recently a Rumanian Jew who has been in the United States only a 
few years told the more familiar version of the story, with three Jews 
for the characters. The first dreamed he was in Paradise; the second, 
that he was living in the days of the Jewish Empire; the third, that 
he ate the loaf of bread. The narrator said this tale was current in 
Rumania, and was especially popular as a parable with the Jewish 

1 Popular Tales. 2 : 86. 

* See " Note " at the end of this article, p. 409. 

* C.-M. Barbeau, " Contes Populaires Canadiens," in JAFL 29 (1916) : 134-135. 
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nationalists. The first dreamer, they say, lived in the ideal past, the 
second in the times of Jewish greatness, and the third devoted himself 
to the flesh-pots of the present. Thus the old story receives a new 
application. Petrus Alphonsi could hardly have supposed so much 
practical wisdom was latent in one of his exempla. 

That this story is well known among the Slavic peoples of Europe 
to-day, we have abundant evidence; and there can be no doubt, I 
think, that it reached them through translations of western European 
literary versions. I can see no reason for assuming that this tale, 
at least, came to them directly from the Orient. Not only could it 
have been easily transmitted from the Magyars, who had it from the 
"Harmas Hist6rias," to their eastern neighbors, but also more directly 
by means of the Polish and Russian translations of the "Gesta Roma- 
norum," or the Bohemian translation of Steinhowel. 

A Russian version of the story as told by Petrus occurs in A. N. 
Pupin's "O russkich narodnych skazkach," in "Otecestv. zapiski," 
CV, ii, p. 61. The corresponding tale in the Russian "Povesti iz"b 
Rimskich'b Dejanij," which does not vary in any important detail 
from the Petrine original, may be found in Pupin's "Ocerk literaturnoj 
istorii star. pov. i skazok russkich," p. 190. After the tale became a 
possession of the Slavic folk, the number of persons was frequently 
reduced to two, and, as is natural, the background of the story was 
adapted to the national customs and local surroundings. 1 

Sumtsov (in " CoBpeineH. Majiop. 3THOrp.," 2 : 79) gives a Little 
Russian version. In the " CSopHHK'b MaTepiajiOB-b ajih onHcama 
M-fecTHOCTefi nvieMeH-b KaBKa3a. " (16 [1893] : 293-295) , 2 there is an 
interesting version entitled "Kto yMHbie?" 

A gipsy and a Russian go travelling together on a long journey, but 
take with them only a small quantity of food, — one loaf of bread, twenty 
eggs, and one roast pig. At length only the pig remains; and the gipsy, 
becoming more and more hungry, and all the while afraid the Russian will 
eat it by himself, finally says, "Friend, let us go to sleep, and whichever of 
us has the best dream shall eat the whole pig." The Russian agrees, and 
they both lie down. The gipsy stays awake, however, trying to think up 
a clever dream, but at last has an inspiration and falls asleep. The Russian 
has been waiting for this; and as soon as he sees the gipsy sound asleep, he 
gets up, eats the pig to the very bones, and lies down again. Soon after- 
ward the gipsy wakes up, and calls to his friend, "Come, let's tell our 
dreams!" — "I had a very poor dream," answers the Russian. "Mine 

1 Gregor Krek, Einleitung in die slavische Literaturgeschichte (Graz, 1887), p. 780, 
note 1. The works referred to by Krek and various others, relating to the Slavic versions 
of the story, it has been impossible for me to obtain. G. Polivka, in a review of the 
Ethnographical Publications of the Shevchenka Society (in Archiv fur slavische Philologie, 
22 [1900] : 301), gives one or two other references which I have been unable to trace. 

2 Ceao CnaccKoe, CiaBponojibCKofl ry6epHiH, HoBorpHropbeBCKaro y^aa. 
3aB-Bflyiomaro CnaccKHM-b ymuiHiu.eM'b, HnKOJian Ph6mxt>. 
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was a splendid one," says the gipsy. "I dreamed I was walking from 
mountain to mountain, from mountain to mountain, till I came to a very 
high one, where I could hear the language of the angels. There was a 
staircase which led up to heaven; and there I ascended and sat down with 
the angels, who were having a feast. I ate and ate all I wanted, and I 
still feel as if I wasn't hungry." — "I saw you eating there in heaven," 
says the Russian, "and I knew you would not want the pig, so I ate it my- 
self." The gipsy rushed to the bag, but the pig was gone: there was not 
even a smell left. 

A version in which the prize is once more a goose, as in the ante- 
Petrine tale of Judas, is reported by Radlov among the Tartars. 1 

Three companions — a priest, an orator, and a marksman — set out on 
a journey, and on the way the marksman shoots a goose. They halt, 
make a fire, and roast it, but agree to allot it to the one who has the best 
dream. While the others are asleep, the marksman gets up and eats it. 
When the others awake, the priest says: "You are an orator, your dream 
will be the best. Tell us it." The orator replies: " I became in my dream 
a dove, and flew to heaven. In the first section I saw the angels; in the 
second, the souls of the dead prophets." — "When I saw you had become 
a dove," said the priest, "I changed myself to a hawk and pursued you." 
Then the marksman said: "When I saw you both had flown away, I said 
to myself, 'They will not return;' and I got up and ate the goose, and put 
the bones in the kettle." When they looked in the kettle, there were the 
goose's bones. 

In a Bohemian version there are again but two contestants, and the 
coveted food is a hare. 

As a gipsy and his master are walking along, the master shoots a hare, 
but the gipsy claims it. To settle the dispute the master says, "I'll have 
it roasted to-night, and whichever of us has the better dream shall eat the 
hare to-morrow." The gipsy objects that one can have good dreams only 
in a soft comfortable bed; so the master invites him home, and has the 
cook prepare him a couch in the kitchen. Merely to see the hare 
roasting has made his mouth water. He pretends to fall asleep, but fur- 
tively watches to see where the cook puts the hare after it is done. At 
midnight he gets up and devours it. In the morning he asks the master 
what sort of dream he has had. "I dreamed," replies the master, "I was 
walking among fragrant roses, and I came to a golden staircase leading up 
to heaven." — "I dreamed I saw you from a distance," says the gipsy. 
"You went up to heaven, and I knew you would not come back, so I ate 
the hare myself." The master was so pleased by this answer, that he 
ordered an extra slice of ham to be given to the gipsy, but bade him never 
to go shooting hares again. 2 

1 W. Radloff, Die Sprache der tilrkischen Stamme Stid-Siberiens, I. Abt., Proben der 
Volkslitteratur. Ubersetzung. IV Theil. (St. Petersburg, 1872) Tartaren der Kreise Tara, 
Tobolsk und Tumen (5. "Die drei Gefahrten"), p. 130. 

s Joz. L'. Holuby, Povesti a rozpravocky z Bosackej doliny, No. XXXIV, "Ciganov 
sen," in Slovenski Pohl'ady, 16 (1896) : 326-327. 
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In Croatia the story is told that a Greek and a Bacvanin, on the 
way to Pest, stopped at an inn to eat the liver of a lamb they had 
purchased. 

"But this is not enough for both of us," said the Greek, and proposed 
the dream covenant. The Bacvanin, however, before going to sleep, ate 
half the liver. In the morning he said to the Greek, "You are the elder, 
tell me what you dreamed." — "I saw heaven open like pure gold," replied 
the Greek, "and there was a golden staircase down to earth; and God 
called me to Paradise, and I went up." — "I dreamed the same thing," said 
the Bacvanin; "but, I said to myself, he will never come back from there, 
so I had better eat what is left." The Greek was angry, and explained that 
he really had had no such dream, he was only joking. "While you were 
joking," answered the Bacvanin, "I wasn't. Look what remains of the 
liver." » 

Matous Vaclavek ("Nekolik pohadek a povisti z moravskeho 
Valasska," Prague, 1897, p. 89, No. 35) gives another Slavic version; 
and Polivka 2 refers to another in an article in the "Sbornik" of 
the Agram Academy. This last appears to be also in a collection 
edited by Vuk Vr evic (Ragusa, 1894). 3 A Serbian version appears 
in Vuk Stevanovic Karadzic's "Srpske Narodne Pripovijetke " (1897, 
p. 366, No. 5). The well-known Rumanian author, Anton Pann, 
who has given several popular tales a literary dress, tells the same 
story in his " Povestea vorleci cu trei calatori si cele trei Pani." 
These works I have unfortunately been unable to obtain. There 
are further references in "Zs. fiir Osterreichsche Volkskunde," 3 : 377 
and 4 : 160; and "Volkskunde" 18 : 83. 

Finally, from Slavonia comes the only version of our story which 
cannot be told entire "in the presence of Mrs. Boffin." 

An avaricious Serbian priest was returning from a festival with his gipsy 
servant named Makarya. The priest's knapsack was filled with meat and 
wine; but though it was a long journey, and Makarya complained of being 
hungry, the priest would not touch his food. At length he promised to buy 
his servant a goulash; but whenever they came to an inn, he pretended to 
fall asleep, and so avoided paying for the goulash. At night they reached 
home. The priest, in order to escape sharing his food with Makarya, 
whose hunger had now increased mightily, said they would go to sleep, and 
whichever dreamed the better dream should have all the food and wine 
they had brought with them and also sleep with the priest's wife. " I 
shall dream of meat, cakes, wine, and birds," said Makarya; "but you are 
learned and wise, and will dream something clever." But his hunger 
would not let him rest, and as soon as he saw the priest was fast asleep, 
he got up, ate the food and drank the wine in the knapsack, and lay with 

1 Mijat Stojanovifi, Sala i zbilja, u Senju, 1879, p. 24. Perhaps the story of the man 
who ate the Leberlein is related to this; see Paul's Grundriss, II, i, 135. 
* Zs. des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 16 : 210. 
» Compare Vlad. Corovic in Srpski knizevni Glasnik, 15 : 378 el seq. 
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the priest's wife (whom he assured he was acting under her husband's 
orders). Then he fell asleep. At dawn the priest awoke and asked 
Makarya what he had dreamed. The servant replied, "I dreamed that I 
drank the wine, ate the meat, and lay with your wife." — " But listen to 
me," cried the priest. "I, my dear fellow, stood on yonder hill, when sud- 
denly the heavens opened, there was a glimmer of gold, angels let down a 
ladder and took me up into heaven." — "It's true," said Makarya. "I 
saw you up there, and thought you would never return, so I ate the meat 
and wine you had in the knapsack; — konda je moj kurac vas a Gavrijel 
je vama reko, da se kurcem, u kojem vina jeba, ne smije u nebo. Stoga 
sam otisao popadiji pa sam vas kurac istresao!" 1 

When one looks back over all these variants of the "Three Dreams" 
story, — a little tedious in the bulk, but interesting enough in detail, 
— one is struck by the variety of tunes that have been played on a 
few notes, and especially the number of wise precepts that have been 
drawn from it, not always, to be sure, with impeccable logic by the 
mediaeval moralists; and, secondly, one is struck by the persistence 
of certain main motifs; such as two of the travellers combining against 
one, and the journeys to heaven and hell, whence there is no return. 
So long as the transmission of the tale is literary, the perpetuation 
of these details is natural, although allowance is to be made for the 
larger element of conscious arbitrary reworking of the material among 
literary adapters than among the folk; but that the dream of a 
celestial translation should persist in folk-versions like the Sicilian 
and the Slavonian, in which all the details differ from the norm or 
"Disciplina Clericalis" version, except the fundamental idea of un- 
suspected cleverness turning the tables on the deceiver, is remarkable. 
Such persistence of a motif which is not necessarily inherent in the 
story, indicates that the story itself existed as a unit, and was probably 
circulated as a unit, and was not in its various phases the result of 
a more or less independent and spontaneous working of the popular 
mind; so that, if we could recover its whole history, we should be able 
to arrange all the versions on an orderly family-tree, or suspend them 
from an x, which would be Petrus Alphonsi. 

The story of the travellers who dream for a small quantity of food 
belongs, properly speaking, no doubt, to the larger group of tales in 
which three persons strive for the possession of a precious article, 
frequently a ring. It belongs also, on another side, to a group of 
tales in which the characteristic motif is that one of two or more 
companions who is supposed to be the stupidest proves the cleverest. 2 

1 "Ino pop, ino cigo sauja" (The priest dreams one thing, the gipsy another), 
Sudslavische Volksuberlieferungen, etc.. No. 4, in ' kvBpuroQvrela, 2 (1905) : 306-308. 

8 Compare, e.g., the story of the four Brahmin, three of whom were learned in 
science, the fourth endowed only with common sense. Against the advice of the fourth, 
the three restore to life a dead lion, and are devoured for their pains. — Pantschatantra 
(ed. Benfey, 1859), 2 : 332-334. C. Swainson, (Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British 
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But our story has maintained itself intact since before the time of 
Petrus Alphonsi, with the dreams as its fundamental motif. Some- 
times, especially in the Slavic versions, there are two persons instead 
of three, sometimes the participants are of equal rank and intelligence 
(though usually the race is won by the dark horse), and often the 
accessory -details show the greatest possible variety; but always the 
main feature of the story that remains constant is the ingenious 
dreamer outdone by the practical dreamer. 

With the single exception of Cintio's "Ecatommiti," the story has 
avoided the highways of sophisticated literature. It is essentially a 
folk-story. Even such "learned " works as the " Disciplina Clericalis " 
and the "Gesta Romanorum," compiled primarily for the use of 
preachers, were founded on popular psychology. The later printed 
volumes in which it appeared were all intended ultimately, if not 
directly, for popular consumption. Characteristically enough, the 
mediaeval contes moralists were succeeded by the jest-books of the 
Renaissance; and the "dream-bread" story took its place in both. 
It is interesting to see what pious and useful lessons the mediaeval 
preachers extracted from it or attached to it, — lessons which to the 
advanced intelligence of modern times seem sadly or amusingly 
illogical. But the mediaeval mind was logical according to its own 
lights. One may wonder what the author of the " Gesta Romanorum " 
secretly thought of the elaborate moralizations he attached to every 
tale: perhaps he was dreadfully in earnest with them, perhaps he took 
them not quite so seriously. At all events, he was sincere in his intent 
to teach; and of his success there can be no possible doubt. The 
mediaeval man delighted immensely in stories as stories. If you 
wanted to teach him, you combined instruction and narration, a 
story and a moral. Therefore a good moral deserved a good story; 
and vice versd. And there was no need to split hairs over strictly 
logical consistency. 

The purely folk-versions of the story, on the other hand, illustrate 
the people's fondness for a story with a good clear point. Unlike the 
ordinary fabliau, it is strictly decent, and can be told in any company; 
though, like everything else, it can be given an indecent turn if the 
teller desires. In varying forms it has pleased its audience for over 
eight hundred years, and, if we count its Oriental forebears, for many 
hundred years more. And it is still alive, a rudis fabella sed efficax. 1 

Birds) gives a story which is perhaps related to the "Three Dreams" type: the cock, 
the cuckoo, and the black cock bought a cow, and agreed to award it to whichever 
awoke first in the morning (p. 120). 

1 A version appears in a little book, Hebrew Jokes (New York, Wehman Bros.). 
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Note. 

Early in the sixteenth century there appeared in the " Joci ac Sales" 
of Luscinius an interesting offshoot of the above story, more strictly 
anecdotic, which has passed apparently into popular tradition. 

Obsonium delicatura tribus theologiae tyronibus Lutetiae, adeo fuit 
pusillum et tenue, ut facile potuerit semel faucibus comprehendi ac de 
glutiri. Pactis igitur inter se melius uideri, ut unius appetentiae fiat satis, 
qui illo solus uescatur, quam si in tres particulas discindi curetur. Caeterum 
preeferendum in hac re merito uideri, cum qui ex sacris Uteris, atque iis 
euangelicis, sententiam, huic negotio magis congruam in medium afferret. 
Primus igitur. Desiderio inquit, desideraui hoc obsonium manducare. 
Et alius idem, Domum ait, quam piam ingressi comedite quae apponuntur 
uobis. At tertius direpto obsonio et uno ructu deuorato. Si totum ait 
euangelium euoluatis, non occurret uerbum magis idoneum rebus prae- 
sentibus, quam extremum illud quo usus est Dominus, uidelicet, Consum- 
matum est. 1 

This same anecdote was copied from Luscinius (or, rather, from the 
extract from Luscinius in the 1602 edition, by Michael Scotus, of 
"Mensa philosophica ") by Johann Sommers as the 37th tale of his 
"Emplastrum Cornelianum : " "Van dreyen Studenten welcher vnter 
jnen ein kostlich essen fur sich allein behalten solt." It is found also 
in the "Conviviales Sermones" of Johann Gastius (1 : 211, Basel, 
1549), whence it was translated in the "Facecies et motz subtilz" 
(1559, fol 24 s ). I take these notes from Wesselski, in "Euphorion," 
15 (1905) : 10. Wesselski quotes from B. Hertzog's "Schildwacht:" 
" Wie etliche Lecker mauler sich vereingigten wer die Hechtleber essen 
solte," in which the first seizes the fish, crying, "Memento mori;" 
the second says, "Amen amen dico tibi hodie mecum eris etc.;" the 
third eats the liver, saying, " Ita consummatum est ; " and the servan t, 
who was also a Bible student, knocks the one who has eaten the 
liver on the head, so that he sinks under the table, and says, "Et 
inclinato capite emisit spiritum." Further, Wesselski cites Bolte 
on Montanus (No. 63: 649 et seq ) for other references, and gives two 
more variants. In the first of these, from "Facecies et motz subtilz" 
(1559, fol 15"), three Franciscans in Florence divide their only fish, 
one taking the head, one the middle, and one the tail, each with an 
appropriate quotation from the Gospels; and the fourth [sic], with the 
words, "Et non est qui se abscondat a calore eius," pours the dish of 
hot oil on the others. The second variant is the 108th Discorso of 
Tomaso Garzoni's "Piazza universale di tutte le professioni del 

1 Joci ac sales mire festivi ab Ottomaro Luscinius Argentino parlim selecli ex bonorum 
ulriusque linguae aulhorum mundo, parlim longis peregrinationibus uisi et audili, ac in 
Centurias duas digesti. [1524], No. CLXI. Compare H. A. Lier in Archiv fur Lit. gesch., 
1 1 : 49 et sea. 
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mundo " (Venice, 1616, fol. 33i b ; first ed. 1579) : three Germans decide 
to award the gallina to the one who uses the worst Latin. 

This same anecdote is translated in "Scelta di facezie cavate da 
diversi autori," p. 112 (LeGrand d'Aussy, 3d ed., 2:395); an d a 
variant is given by Count d'Ouville, "De trois compagnons en vn 
Cabaret." There were no means for gambling for the one egg, so 
they agreed to give it to the one who could say the best word from the 
Bible . One said "Jesus Nazarenus;" the second, "Rex Judaeorum;" 
the third, "Consummatum est." — Contes aux Heures Perdues (Paris, 
1652), 2 : 253-254. 

In a version current among the French Canadians, three Gascons 
have only one egg left, and decide that the one who finds the best 
Latin for it can eat it. One says, "Est cassatus," and breaks it; the 
second, "est salatus," and salts it; the third, "Et consummatus est," 
and swallows it. — C.-M. Barbeau, JAFL 29 : 135. 

Moreover, this variant of the dream story has, through literary 
sources of course, reached the Slavs. Krek (/. c.) mentions a Serbian 
version in which three monks have only one fish, and agree to give it 
all to whichever makes the pattest quotation from Scripture. The 
oldest, raising the fish in the air between two spoons, says, "Lazarus, 
arise!" The second cuts the fish in two, takes one half, and gives 
the rest to the others with the words, "They parted my garments "... 
But the third takes the whole fish and begins to eat it. The others 
protest, but he bids them wait till he has finished. Then he rubs his 
paunch, and says in a loud voice, "This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise." 

Harvard University. 



